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such a mass of divergent statements rela- 

tive to the author of the Bear Flag, I 
might speak to you with a fuller degree of 
confidence. Faithfully I have perused the 
pages of four accepted authoritative historians 
and find it nothing less than perplexing to 
endeavor to reconcile their various conten- 
tions of supposed facts. 

“I have gone so far as to appeal to the 
Grand Secretary of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West for original and authentic notes 
relative to the birth, the life, and the passing 
of this peculiar and spectacular flag, yet his 
episode, while elaborate, fails to conform to 
the stories of the other chroniclers. 

‘All are agreed however, that the actuating 
motive of the Bear Flag movement was to 
free California from Mexican harassment and 
miss-rule, and to found and to foster an 
independent State, much after the plans of 
those of Texas—the Lone Star State; for, 
the Bear Flag was likewise a lone star flag. 


B UT FOR the sad fact that there obtains 





‘The thought that stimulates and sustains 
my interest in, and effort to secure salient 
facts concerning the Bear Flag is the ever- 
present thought that it was in what is now 
Tehama County, since May 10,1856, on 
which date Tehama County was created, 
that the conferences which led to the deter- 
mination to resist further Mexican encroach- 
, ment were held in the home of the late 
William Moon, which historic place was 
located some two miles south of Woodson 
Bridge.”’ 

The chronicler of this story points out 
that it is upon the written and spoken testi- 
mony of the late Judge E. J. Lewis of Te- 
hama County and the late Nathaniel Merrill 
that he bases his conceptions of the Bear 
Flag incident. Neither were present as wit- 
nesses, because he continues: 

“Neither of them arrived in what is now 
Tehama County until ‘49, while the Bear 
Flag flareup occurred in ‘46. But, in those 
days, men were not so numerous in this 
region but that all knew each other, and had 
plenty of time to communicate to each other 
Stories of such vital importance as were en- 
tailed in this curtain-raiser—upon a scene 
which culminated in taking from Mexico that 
land which is today our California.”’ 





“All writers are practically agreed that five 
men dominated the organization, operation 
and conclusion of the Bear Flag campaign, 
they being Ide, Ford, and Merritt from our 


By WARREN N. WOODSON 


(Editor) 


Community, with Grigsby and Semple from 
down the Colusa way. 


“Since shrines of romance have become so 
publicised and popularized, it is, indeed, 
most regrettable that the old Moon house, 
which I owned for ten years, was destroyed. 
As late as 1910 its outer walls of hewn oak 
were plumb and well preserved. It could 
have been well preserved for a century longer. 
Around it clustered a world of. early ro- 
mance. Like Faneuil Hall, of Boston, it was 
the cradle of many conferences which led to 
drastic and history making action. Here it 
was that the district Alcalde held court and 
dispensed justice with crude formality. 


“It was early in June of '46 that Henry L. 
Ford, a partner of William Moon, was told 
by a courier that General Castor was then 
assembling horses on which to send out a 
company of Mexican soldiers with orders to 
burn the. crops and buildings of, and to dis- 
possess and expel all American settlers found 
located north of Sutter's Fort. It was this 
same young man Ford who, on this occasion, 
served as the Paul Revere of California, 
hurriedly riding as he did, as far South as the 
Yuba. river, where Marysville now stands, 
giving to the scattered settlers the alarm of 
approaching danger at the hands of the 
Mexicans. 


‘Immediately the old Moon house became 
the rendezvous of the promoters of the Bear 
Flag Party, which was quickly organized, for 
the protection of the early settlers of Alta 
California; and, for the further purpose of 
capturing Mexico’s northern outpost, or gar- 
rison, at Sonoma. 


“ | UDGE Lewis writes it down that because 

of some four years of service as a dragoon 
in the U. S. Army, our Henry L. Ford, of 
the Moon house, and a cousin of Nathaniel 
Merrill, was selected as the military leader of 
the Bear Flag party. Mr. Merrill also claims 
that it was young Ford, appreciating the 
propriety, if not the necessity, of having 
some sort of insignia, or banner, under which 
to march, and if needs be, to fight, was the 
author of the Bear Flag, which flag was made 
from a washed, one hundred pound flour 
sack, shipped into California from Chile. A 
red star and a red border for this improvised 
flag were cut from a worn red flannel shirt. 
Who the Betsy Ross, to do the needle work 
was, no one has volunteered to say, for we 
find no record of a woman having entered 
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The Bear F lag Incident 


Portions of an address delivered June 14, 1933, for the Elks’ Flag Day exercises, Los Molinos, California. 
The account here given is of intense interest, although some historians would differ as to its accuracy in detail, 
especially as to geographic location of inception of ideas leading to the actual theatre of the Sonoma episode. Many 
local references have been deleted in this reprinting. 


the threshold of the Moon house until 1850. 


“In the upper left hand corner of this flag 
was a star, and facing the star was a crudely 
painted bear—so crudely painted that the 
Mexicans mistook it for a Cho-Chi-No, or a 
little hog. Along the lower face of this flag 
was painted the two words, California Re- 
public. 


“At this juncture there enters into our pic- 
ture William B. Ide, who played a most 
important part in the drama which culmi- 
nated in the capture of General Vallejo, (a 
real friend and sympathizer of the Californ- 
ians), yet Mexican military commander of 
Alta California, together with his Castillo, 
or Fort, and two other Mexican officers. 


“Ide and Ford not having been recipients 
of land grants at the hands of the Mexican 
government, had not taken the oath of al- 
legiance, so they became prominent members 
of the Bear Flag party of thirty-three men, 
who at dawn of June 14, 1846, without 
firing a shot, took peaceable posession of the 
military barracks of Sonoma. 


“EVIDENTLY because of his superior men- 

tal qualifications, Ide was elected President 
of this organization of conquest, and it was 
he who drafted the Declaration of Occupa- 
tion. To my mind it was a document of 
rare diction and fine settlement. So full of 
heart was this document that I cannot re- 
frain from here quoting a brief excerpt from 
it. He said, ‘I do solemnly declare my ob- 
ject to be to invite all peaceable and good 
citizens of California, who are friendly to 
the maintenance of good order and equal 


‘rights, and I do hereby invite them to repair 


to my camp at Sonoma, without delay, to 
assist us in establishing and perpetuating a 
republican government, which shall secure to 
all, civil and religious liberty; which shall 
encourage virtue and literature, which shall 
leave unshackled by fetters, agriculture, com- 
merce and manufacture. 

“I further declare, that I rely upon the 
rectitude of our intentions, the favor of 
heaven, and the bravery of those who are 
bound and associated with me; by the prin- 
ciples of self-preservation, by the love of 
truth; and the hatred of tyranny, for my 
hope of success. 

“IT further declare, that I believe that a 
country to be happy and prosperous, must 


[ Read further on page 71 | 
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BEWARE THE MINSTREL 


By ROLAND COOKE 


O# DO NOT go with the minstrel boy! 
Marry a farmer and settle down, 

Or wed with a merchant in the town, 

But not with a roving minstrel boy. 


For he’s nothing ever to give to you, 

But strange wild things that will not do,— 
Skies over the earth and woodland fire, 
And song—more song than you'll desire, 
And a rainy roof, or one with stars 

That shine, Oh bright by the pasture bars. 
Only a breast to hold you close 

As a violet, or a woodland rose, 

Nestled snug where the hill trail goes. 


So, do not go with the minstrel boy. 
He sold his flocks for a penny-fife, 

And what has song to do with life? 

And can he buy you a winter coat 

With the Spring entangled in his throat? 
Oh, he has strength and a star-drift note, 
But locks are stronger in the town, 

And gold has a pleasant, jingly sound. 
So wed the merchant and settle down 

In plum blue dresses that sweep the gronud 
Or yet a farmer with barns and hay, 
And nothing to do but spin all day. 


Ah, do not go with the minstrel-lad. 

He'll give you a kiss and a snow-white 
flower, 

And cradle you sweet in a daisy bower. 

He'll love you, yes, and sing with joy, 

But—Oh—don’'t marry the minstrel-boy! 


BOUGAINVILLAEA 
ILLUSION 


By LOTUS J. COSTIGAN 


EW LANDS for one who travels here 
Where flares the Bougainvillaea vine; 
Where rioting magenta-bloom 
Makes every pergola a shrine. 


New Lands for me. . . yet as I peer 
Beyond a ruined portico, 

The crowded tomb-stones taunt my eyes, 
Alas! Death passed her long ago! 
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BEN FIELD, Department Editor 


THE FORSAKEN SHRINE 


By BEULAH MAY 


[LONG has the shrine been forsaken, cleft 
to the rain and the breeze, 

The altar stone smothered in brambles, the 
portico fallen away, 

Silent the echoing threshold, 
murmur of bees, 

And swallows have hung on the cornice 
their houses of wattle and clay. 


save for the 


Down in the barberry thicket Praxiteles’ 
Venus is cast, 

Gone her grave priests in their vestments 
who guarded and tended the flame, 

The maids who brought garlands of roses. 
the shepherds in sandals of bast, 

Villagers, hunters and sailors who bearing 


their offerings came. 


What if the shrine is forsaken? Smiling and 
cool and remote, 

Spring comes again to the forest, the crocus 
buds bloom through the snow, 

The fallow deer stir in the coppice, the night- 
ingale sobs in his throat, 

And Venus, carved, Greek, and eternal, rules 


from long ago. 
ow. 


SONG 


By HELEN HOYT 


JHE FIRST time I loved, 
Gladly 

I gave myself to love; 

The second time I loved, 
O madly 

I gave myself to love; 

The third time sadly, 
Sadly 

I gave myself to love. 


ow 


THE KISS 


By LOUIS GINSBERG 
W ELL, now that I have kissed you 


And you have gone away, 
I'll spread that glowing minute out 
Each dark day. 


To be in any hurry 
Would do its beauty wrong, 
Since I must make that minute last 
My whole life long. 


BALLADE OF 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


By ERNEST MCGAFFEY 


[DAUGHTER of James, and Mary of Lor- 
raine 

I who am prisoned and condemned to die, 

Long on these dungeon stones must needs 
remain 

To note my watchful jailers pacing by 

A spectral glimpse of flying scud have | 

And stars at midnight by the dusk set free, 

By God's just grace thus kindly given me,— 

And this is all; except that grey as glass 

Up rise the ghosts of my dead lovers three, 


And point accusing fingers as they pass. 


I see the block where Chastelard was fain 

To meet his fate; the headless trunk to lie 

While quick the wood his scrawling blood 
did drain 

Lapping like hound whose jaws are lean and 
dry; 

And Darnley, strangled near the ruins high 

By Bothwell’s minions when he sought to 
flee, 

Cozened and murdered by my fell decree 

Yea, thus as lights which haunt some dread 
morass, 

Up rise the ghosts of my dead lovers three 

And point accusing fingers as they pass. 


I hear the tones of Rizzio’s voice sustain 

A chord wild-plaintive as the lap-wing’s cry 
A world of longing in the tense refrain, 
And closely blended with its rhapsody 
Comes back the turquoise of Italian sky 
Cloud-castles, and the foam-racks of the sea. 
The dream is gone, aye! if a dream it be! 
While quickly sped as rain-drops on the glass 
Up rise the ghosts of my dead lovers three 
And point accusing fingers as they pass 


ENVOY 


Prince! round my donjon, winds in elvish 
glee 

Rail as they shake the lightning-blasted tree: 

And as the clouds in moonlit grandeur mass, 

Up rise the ghosts of my dead lovers three 

And point accusing fingers as they pass. 
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The Incredible Case of Samuel Mathias 


Sensational Man,”’ he 
“IT knew it as 


OU'RE not a 
said, settling his coat. 
soon as [ saw you. But I'm always 


ready to be shown—’"’ 


Things went whirling for Mathias tem- 
porarily, but the ghost of a smile crossed 
his gaunt face. “I thought so myself,’’ he 
said quite calmly. ‘“‘And yet’’ — his wide 
mouth was grim as he realized his own ne- 


cessity and the truth of what he was saying 
with that new mailing list I can build 


i solid repeat business for you—if you need 


said Fuller tocu- 
He relaxed as 


Ve need the business,”’ 
arly. ‘We don't—need you.” 
though that were settled and looked warily 
at Mathias through half 
eyes Look a little shot,”’ 
long have 


closed suspicious 
he said consider- 
ately How you been out of 
work, anyhow?” 

Mathias sat as though frozen. 
the heels of this defeat 
dread of the future. And then he grew angry. 
He frowned, and for the first time he felt 
an upsurging resentment against Fuller per- 
First the man laughed at a sound 
and then dismissed him as 


Treading 


was an enormous 


sonally 
business method, 
a negligible and funny numbdoodle. 
There was a gleam in his mild sunken 
eyes and a dangerous catch in his voice as 
he said levelly, ‘““That doesn’t matter.”’ 
Fuller laughed shrewdly. “You bet it 
does,’ he said with great self-satisfaction. 
Thought you'd put up a front with old 
T. B. Fuller, eh?’’ He lifted a pinkish, 
slightly soiled hand. ‘Your clothes look all 


right, your recommendations are dam’ good, 
but you can’t fool me! We need men who 
can make good here, men with character. 
Why, man—"’ ‘‘Fuller seemed to have solved 
some mystery to his great delight ——‘‘You're 
down and —”’ 


Don’t say it!’’ Mathias voice was caver- 


must 


and he felt as Waiter Toomey 
have when he smashed the chair. 


nous 
He loomed 


Concluded from February Issue 


By HOWARD LINN EDSALL 


up gauntly like a well-dressed scarecrow. He 
would never be 
“Don't say it!’’ And then 
he swayed and 


was not down-and-out. He 
down-and-out. 
Against his will, 
He was physically weak, and 


he swayed. 
closed his eyes 
the impact of what he was up 
shocked him like a buller. He knew he was 
fighting for his self-respect and keeping at 
bay the final psychological disaster of realiz- 
ing that he was down-and-out by holding 
fast to his belief in his own value, despite 
appearances. That had subtly dignified him 
as it had given him strength when even hope 
was dying. And Fuller was attempting to 
take it all from him. 


against 


“I'm still able to look every man in the 
eye and tell him to go to hell,”’ said Mathias 
frightfully calm. “‘Another famous old say 
ing where I come from.’ His forehead wrin- 
kled over his octagonal eyepieces as he looked 
at Fuller. He took his hat desk 
“Go to hell,’’ he said quietly, turning away. 
His shoulders began to shake 
overcoat, and he was laughing when he left 
The Sensational Used Car Exchange. But 
the laugh held overtones of such desperate 
hopelessness that Mr. Fuller remained speech- 


from the 


loosely in his 


less 


pbb returned home long after meal 
time at the end of a barren day that 
called upon his sources of endurance until 


every tissue, nerve and cell in his tough 
young body was wincing in rebellion. Hun- 
ger was simply an aching, inner pro- 
test, almost obliterated, not to be identified 
unless he thought about what it meant; and 
then it was terrifying, filling him with 


screaming panic—a panic that made him want 


sullen 


to run from something remorseless that 
would kill him. 
Mrs. Toomey opened the door for him 


Obviously she had been waiting. Her eyes 
were red and anxious, and if such a large 
sensible woman could be said to flutter, Mrs. 


Toomey fluttered; and her throaty voice was 


frightened. There was something about her 


that made her quaintly pretty to Mathias— 
as laughter makes a boy of an old man, and 
grief can make a mature woman seem like 
helpless little girl. 

Oh, Mr. Mathias!" she said chokily, ‘'I 
thought you'd never come. Walter hasn't 
come home to supper.’ 

At the 
choked 


drum as he realized that this was not simply 


Mathias felt 
and his heart thumped like a funeral 


sound of her voice 


a matter of delinquency on the part of Wal 


ter Toomey. He stood there stupidly, and 


after a moment he sat down because he had 


to 

Probably found something, and it kept 
him late.’ Mathias managed to say 

Helen Toomey shook her head This 
terrible anxiety is getting him. He's been 
worse tempered and snarly than I've ever 
known him to be in twenty years, and he 


says things that make my flesh creep. Lately 
he wonders if it’s pro'ly his fault that we're 
like this, and if it is 
and her eyes filled 


why 
“And 
Teele doing away with his 
And then—" She looked at Mathias 
“You.” 


rubbed his 


She paused 
then this terrible 
business of Joe 
family 
almost accusingly 

Mathias winced and 
helplessly with the back of his hand. It was 
woefully difficult to that he had 
complicated Toomey’s life, and yet in his 
numbed exhaustion and bewilderment he was 


forehead 


believe 


prepared for the worst 
“What have I 
thetically. “What 
She looked at him pityingly 
tened her lips. ‘“‘He says we're nothing but 
waste lumber and sawdust,”’ she cried hys 


asked 
done? 


done?” he sympa- 


could I have 


and mois 


terically. “‘He says you showed him that 
none of us are needed or wanted in this 
world.” 

During his worst moments in the past 
eight months, Mathias had never let him- 
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self believe that such a thing was true. The 
stark shock of hearing it made him sit erect 
in his chair. 

““He’s right and he’s wrong,” 
terribly in earnest. ‘‘We're not 
wanted unless we show we are!” 

Mrs. Toomey burst into tears. ““You two 
don’t seem to be showing it,’’ she said 
soddenly. “I tried to kid him out of it, 
but he came back to that. He's always 
worked and been used to good times, and he 
just can’t stand this. He said today that un- 
less one of you had some good news soon, 
today or tomorrow, it would be for him 
like it was for Joe Teele!”’ 

‘“*‘Maybe if I left here,’’ said Mathias soft- 
ly, “‘he'd forget about it. I didn’t stir up 
anything today.” 

Mrs. Toomey shook her blonde head pit- 
eously. “Young man,”’ she said, pulling her- 
self together, ‘‘don't you forget that people 
are sort of mixed up with each other. If 
you left, he'd think about you starving or 
begging. and he'd wonder, and it would be 
worse. But if he does come home,”’ her 
voice gathered firmness, ‘“‘I’m going to do 
my best to quiet him down. Keep out of 
his way, and—it’s up to you to tell us 
you want board tomorrow night. I'm not 
responsible if you don’t.”’ 

The bitter foresight given Mathias lately 
by his own ageing realizations protested 
fiercely against this deadline. ‘‘But,’’ he ob- 
jected hopelessly, “it's been tomorrow and 
tomorrow for—months.”’ 

“Have you given up, Mr. Mathias? 
me, plain!” 

“‘No,”’ he said vehemently, and colored. 
“Of course not.” 

“Then get a job tomorrow. Keep out of 
his way until tomorrow night.’’ Her voice 
was no longer firm; it was a pleading wail. 
“Oh, you've got to, Mr. Mathias!”’ 

Beads of perspiration came out on his 
forehead. With all his heart he pitied her. 
But he had never been able to dissemble, 
and now he felt the burden of half the 
world upon his lean drooping shoulders as 
he made a pathetic attempt to comfort her. 

“Don't worry,” he said, with a terrifying 
straight smile that made his words uninten- 
tionally ambiguous, ‘‘our troubles will be 
over tomorrow night.”’ And his throat ached 
as he wondered if Toomey would solve his 
problem as Joe Teele had done. 


he said, 
needed or 


Tell 


XHAUSTED though he was, Mathias 

slept fitfully. His own immediate mis- 
fortunes had never appalled him as over- 
whelmingly as Mrs. Toomey’s, for there was 
no self-pity in him. He heard Mr. Toomey 
return at a late hour, and he grew tense as 
Mr. Toomey’s rumbling voice filled the 
house with thunderous protest. Seemingly 
beside himself, Toomey told his wife in an 
unchecked flood that he had been down to 
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see ex-Judge Fewsmith, who was organizing 
the Citizen's Private Police as a result of a 
mass-meeting held days before by 50,000 
property owners who had resolved to stamp 
out racketeering and gang killings in the city. 

‘“‘He wouldn't take me, Helen,’’ blared 
Toomey, ‘‘account of the time in ‘twenty- 
eight when I was pinched for driving with 
only two drinks in me, when I got the 
bonus on that Vogdes job, remember? | 
told him I was only human, and he said he 
had a tough job to do and couldn't help the 
way most people were made. I told ‘m plain- 
ly that I was down-and-out and losing my 
little property, and he said he was sorry, 
but they wanted men who could show the 
job needed more than they needed the job!”’ 

Afterwards, when Mathias thought he 
simply must go down and interpose, he 
heard Mrs. Toomey’s voice indistinctly, and 
then whispering, and finally silence. A little 
later there floated up to him the sound of 
Walter Toomey’s midget radio playing clear 
shrill jazz from some frolicsome night-club 
in Chicago. But before Mathias went to 
sleep a hope came to comfort him: To- 
morrow he wouid apply to Judge Fewsmith. 
Perhaps—just perhaps—he had something 


to offer there. 
A light slushy rain was falling late in the 
afternoon when Mathias found himself 
before the offices of ex-Judge Fewsmith and 
The Citizen’s Private Police. His heart sank 
as he saw the curt placards on the windows 
and the entrance, to the effect that job- 
hunters, floaters, political hay-makers, and 
axe-grinders need not apply. The offices were 
in a shabby, badly-heated store on Chestnut 
street, formerly used as a campaign head- 
quarters. He was among few applicants at 
this late hour; and he knew he had chosen 
his time aright. But soon he doubted there 
were ever many applicants. 

Judge Fewsmith was a man whose person- 
ality had a flawless aristocracy of clear, hard 
outline, etched on fine steel by long intimate 
contact with all the corrosives to be found 
in modern soceity. He was twice as old as 
Mathias, quite as tall, almost as spare, and 
dressed meticulously in grey. Hair and close- 
cropped moustache were grey, and his stern 
eyes gave no sense of color whatever, seem- 
ing to have behind drooping bifocals the 
cynical, knowing sparkle of a camera lense 
and a brilliant light. He sat on a slightly 
raised platform back of a plain pine desk, 
and although the office was furnished with 
economy and taste, Fewsmith himself made 
it seem like Council in the richest palace of 
the Doges. 

He smiled grimly as he glanced over Ma- 
thias’s various papers, asked a few questions, 
sighed wearily, and at once began to attack, 
courteously and obliquely, and with ex- 
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quisite irony, all those who had no reason 
to apply to him. 

““‘We usually have two kinds,”’ said Few- 
smith in a conversational tone, and yet with 
such precision and emphasis that a huge 
courtroom must have been dominated by jt. 
“We get the honest, well-meaning but weak 
man who needs some sort of a job to tide 
him over a bad winter, and—men who join 
the army in peace time because there's roth- 
ing else to do.’’ He leaned back and studied 
Mathias impersonally. “‘Where do you fit 
in?’’ he asked abruptly, his colorless eyes 
revealing nothing. 

Mathias hesitated —— hesitated and seemed 
to size himself up. “‘Not there,”’ he said 
seriously, and shook his huge bony head 

Fewsmith nodded. “‘All right. We'll come 
to that. We have accepted only a very small 
percentage of those who come _ here-——only 
men of standing whose records show un- 
questioned personal integrity, and a willing 
ness to take grave responsibility. Men mature 
enough and intelligent enough to realize how 
grave the 
see’’ —- and Fewsmith seemed to relish his 
irony— “‘we have the effrontery to suppose 
we can make all the unprincipled ‘big shots’ 
and all their big and little fusses—sputter out 
in prison!’’ He frowned. “‘A job no city has 
done yet. We need men desperately. The 
kind we need won't or can't come because of 
family or business — but they’re financing 
us." Fewsmith paused and asked, 
abruptly, ‘“‘How bad do you need this job?” 

A cruel uncertainty gripped Mathias. He 
knew he had in him the best elements of 
Judge Fewsmith himself, and yet he needed 
this job or any job so badly that he dreaded 
to think about it. His naive, mild, pale 
blue eyes blinked back of his odd-shaped 
eyepieces as Fewsmith stared at him in an 
unblinking appraisal that was like a cruel 
ray of light. Then Mathias stiffened, for 
Fewsmith’s words and his austere manner 
carried an implication that touched his pride. 

“‘No worse, I guess, than the job needs 
me,’’ said Mathias, smiling doggedly, and 
meeting Fewsmith’s bright eyes without a 
qualm. 

Fewsmith’s thin lips pressed together and 
drooped at the corners. He shook his head 
to the rhythm of one-two! ‘“‘Quite the op- 
posite, Mathias,’” he said—and yet he said 
it as though he did not want to say it. 
“T did not expect you to support the legiti- 
mate deception of your white-collar man’s 
front by lying—when I’ve known for fifteen 
minutes that you're as near starving to death 
as any man I've seen outside a breadline!™ 

Mathias gasped. He stood up quickly, 
and the sudden effort took the blood from 
his face, leaving it more pallid than before. 
But he kept control. 

‘*Still,"’ he was able to say harshly, while 


[ Read further on page 69 | 
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Robert Louis Stevenson and British Samoa 


E DROPPED anchor in the reef- 
protected harbor of Apia, British 


Samoa at noon-time of a bright 


day in February. Before us stretched as 
beautiful a scene as the eyes of man ever 
looked upon. Wide canyons and valleys 


sloped upward to mist-clad mountain tops. 
The earth was emerald green. Cocoanut 
palms and banana and bread fruit and many 
other tropical growths trooped away to the 
hills. 


There was but blot on the land- 
scape. A giant, rusted wreck squatted be- 
fore us as if defying the beauty that was 
all about. It accentuated the beauty. It was 
like the blasted petal of an otherwise perfect 
rose. the discord in a sweet harmony. 


one 


The last time the mortal eyes of Robert 
Louis Stevenson swept that Bay of Apia, 
which he loved with an undying intensity, 
they beheld that wrack and wreck of a great 
ship 


Step carefully Miss! Wait until the 


launch lifts with the wave.” 


My Lady gave the ship's officer a scorn- 
ful glance and jumped for the chugging 


boat. She landed safely enough while I 
came gingerly after her. The ship's officer 
grinned his relief. We were being trans- 


ferred from the Steamship City of Los An- 
geles to Tivoli Wharf. 


“Talofa,’’ somebody said as we reached 
the landing. I turned to see a smiling brown 
girl at my elbow with tapa cloth and beads 
and many trinkets for sale. 


Oh!” exclaimed My Lady, “‘I want some 


of those.”’ 


Better wait until we return’’ I replied. 
We're going to Vailima right now, you 
know. Just as soon as we can find a suit- 


able car.”’ 


Several launches were bringing our cruise 
passengers ashore, and soon there was quite a 
crowd about and in amongst the many na- 
tives who were squatted on the ground or 
standing with their wares for sale. The rain 
began to come down, warm, golden drops 
that ran from our faces along with the pers- 
Piration. It was hot, undeniably hot; but 
that is what to expect in the tropics, so we 
were happy and content looking upon the 
strange sights of Apia. And yet they were 
not altogether strange for we had but now 
come from Suva and Noumea and Nukualofa. 


By BEN FIELD 


It was a matter of some days past that we 
had sat at a umukai at Rarotonga and feasted 
with those fine and wonderful people of 
the South Cook Islands. 

‘“They are about like the Tahitians,’’ My 
Lady whispered ‘‘and the tapa cloth looks 
almost the same as that we got at the Tong- 
ans.” 

“You are right and there’s a conch shell 
that reminds me of Nuka Hiva and tie Mar- 
quesas.”’ 

“But the cloth isn’t quite the same either, 
it's darker and heavier and the shell is shaped 





The article by Mr. Field in our 
last issue featuring his “Cruising 
to the Marquesas and Many Islands 
Beyond” has drawn much favor- 
able comment. We are doubly 
pleased tc present this month his 
story on his Visit to the Home of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. In this 
connection we call attention to the 
article on Stevenson in our Jan- 
uary isseu. One marvels as he 
reads Mr. Field’s delightfully writ- 
ten story of the tremendous con- 
tribution of Stevenson during his 
all too short life. Editor. 











differently. Ah, there come some fighters with 
Do you see how different the 
Not like the Fijians have at all.” 


war clubs! 
clubs are? 


“Come on now!" shouted our cruise 
manager, ‘‘here are the cars for Falefa Water- 
falls. Who's going to the Plantations? Here 
you are for the Sliding Rock. Ah, there's 
my crowd for the Robert Louis Stevenson 
home. Remember now you'd better all go 
to the village of Lepea first. Sivas will begin 
soon, dancing you know. But they will 
last and later you can see the Siva Lapalapa 
or action dance and the Siva Mauluulu or 
group dance. There'll be at least 150 dancers 
so don't miss it.” 

My lady and I with two or three others 
approached a beautiful, new American sedan. 
“We'd like this one,”’ I said. 

“All right, the Big Boss is going in that 
there. I know where you want 
to go first. Haven't you been worrying me 
about it for a week? Vailima and Mount 
Vaea and Government House that used to be 
Stevenson's home.” 

And so we rolled away from the hubbub 


limousine 


and the shouting and took the streets 
through the little city of Apia, out along 


the road that had been trod a_ thousand 
times by the sandaled feet of the man, be- 
loved of all the world, — Robert Louis 
Stevenson. The way was shaded and en- 


greened by tropical growths, flowering trees 
like the royal poinciana, the red flamboyant, 


the frangipani, the hibiscus of scarlet and 
lemon, the flaming jasmine, — all of these 
and many more with cocoanut palm and 


bread fruit and banana leaned toward us or 


arched above. 


‘What was it he called this road up to 
Vailima?’’ My Lady asked as the liquid sun 
shine splashed against our sedan windows 
would shine through the 


landscape 


Anon the sun 
clouds and_ the 
would be a-jewel with brightness 

The Samoans called it The Road of 
Gratitude or The Road of Loving Hearts 
because they loved Stevenson. And _ they 
named him Tusitala because he endeared 


himself to them all.” 


whole visible 


‘I'm athrill with the prospect of seeing 
Vailima! Can we find the waterfall and 
the swimming pool he made, do you sup- 
pose? Oh. there isn’t anything in all the 
world more wonderful than this!" 


“Yes.” I said ‘Byron went 
Stevenson to Samoa. We are going to see 
the greatest shrine of them all, now in a few 
but some day we'll go to the 
Grecian Isles and do homage to that less 
lovable but often loved Poet who is buried 
there. We'll remember as Ina Coolbrith re- 
membered when she sent her wreath of laurel 
to him by Joaquin Miller.”’ 

‘How 
My Lady 

“Only 
nearly there now.” 

“There 
ernor’s residence,” 
this is the end of Ala 
Road of Loving Hearts.”’ 


to Greece, 


minutes; 


far is it to Vailima?’’ whispered 


four or five miles, we must be 


Gov- 
“and 


The 


is Government House, the 
said our chauffeur, 


Alofa, 


Lota 

We were entering on to wide and beauti- 
ful grounds, parked and sodded with a fine 
grvss and soon our sedan stopped near the 
broad verandahs of Stevenson's Vailima. 

| approached the limousine which had 
already arrived a little ahead of us. ‘‘Shall 
we pay our respects to Governor Hart?” 

“Yes 


we entered the 


I think we should,”’ and so it was 
cool halls of Stevenson's 
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one-time home, Vailima the beautiful, Vail- 
ima, the shrine that is wonderful. 


LL ALONG the picturesque way there 
had been sights and incidents experi- 
enced to remember. Thatched Samoan homes 
and a few almost modern villas and cot- 
tages met our eyes and frequently there were 
native men and women and younger people. 
Childrn showed their white teeth as they 
smiled in greeting and more than one ‘‘Tal- 
ofa’’ was called in friendliness. This word 
means ‘How do you do or Good Morning.” 
Now we studied the ample two story 
villa that Stevenson built, some of it with 
his own hands. Many nearly level and other 
rugged acres surround it. Wide verandahs 
and vine-covered porches characterize the 
home. Palms and bananas and other tropical 
growths nestle close and offer shade and re- 
freshing seclusion. Samoan men and youths 
they the days of 
came to us and offer their 
The Road of 
Loving Hearts is nearly level and altogether 
smooth as it ascends gradually from Apia. 
There is no climbing until the visitor at the 
shrine undertakes the ascent of the consider- 
able mountain, near at hand, where the great 
man is buried. We were made to feel at 
home, and welcome shone from the faces of 
the people in charge. After wandering about 
the grounds and inspecting the well-preserved 
home for some 


in charge, as were in 


Tusitala, greet 
services in guiding us about. 


time it was suggested that 
we visit the water falls, and the swimming 
pool that Stevenson had created. These were 
not far away, just at the edge of the grounds 
and down a winding, rocky path. We could 
hear the falling of the water. Still it was 
raining softly, between the bursts of sun- 
light through the coluds. A brown-skinned, 
Appollo-like youth took my arm and in- 
sisted on helping me down the rocky trail. 
Sometimes perhaps a visitor would slip on 
the wet, black stones. Lava rocks they were. 


“Oh!"" exclaimed My Lady, and ‘Oh, 
how beautiful!’’ came from the lips of 
members of our little party. One or two 


gazed in silence on the sixty-foot cascade of 
water as it tumbled from a green-bowered 
ctiff above to the pool where Stvenson and 
his family had often bathed in the old days. 

“See the cocoanuts and the bread fruit!”’ 
some one exclaimed. Truly it was a bower 


of beauty. 

“No wonder Robert Louis Stevenson 
loved Samoa and Apia and built his Vailima 
here at the foot of this mountain,’’ My 
Lady said. 


As we came back to the main grounds 
and looked fairly again on the fine two- 
story home that now houses the Governor, 
our guides informed us that formerly there 
was an inclosed verandah on the second 
floor at the extreme right. This was Stev- 


enson’s den and work-room and here it was 
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that he passed to the Beyond. In this house 
before us, Mr. Stevenson and Lloyd Os- 
bourne lived for many years with the great 
man. There was much entertaining during 
those happy years. Mighty Samoan chiefs 
and humble Islanders as well and scores of 
Samoan officials and visiting admirals and 
sea-captains and travelers to the South Seas 
were at home here, for as long as_ they 
chose to remain. The hospitality of Vailima 
proverbial. Robert Louis Stevenson 
spent many working hours alone, generally 
seated on his fiber mat; but much more of 
his time was accounted for in the presence 
of the friends he loved. He was essentially 
a social man, a man’s man when all has been 


was 


said. 

Vailima knew the King of Samoa, Maliea 
toa Laupepa and also Mataafa, the 
mediate King, while Malieatoa was in exile 
in Africa, sent there by the Germans. Other 
friends and visitors were Uo and Tuimaleali- 
ifagu, native chiefs and Ale the warrior and 
Tamasese the Elder, who had a large follow- 
ing for kingship. Still others were almost 
too Tusitala’s 
friendship for Samoan people, both 
and commoner, included Vao the young and 
comely daughter of Seumanutafa. Then also 
there was the Princess Faamu, only daughter 
Laupepa, who 
Looking upon the 


inter- 


numerous to mention. 


royal 


of King Malieatoa was a 
favorite as a young girl. 
dancing maidens and women of Apia, later 


on that day, I thought of these attractive 


young women whose pictures I had seen. 
The dancing girls, too, were attractive, nay 
some were positively beautiful, and they 


were dressed much as Vao and the Princess 
Faamu were wont to dress at times in those 
lovable days of Stevenson's dream-life 


LIMBING up Mt Vaea to the tomb of 

Stevenson on dif- 
ferent from the easy viewing of his former 
home and grounds. The way was steep and 
the rocks were wet, as was the undergrowth. 
The ground ,too, was slimy and slippery. 
But finally we reached the top and were 
amply rewarded with the fine view and with 
the sight of the massive granite and cement 
work where he was buried. On it is in- 
scribed, ‘1850 Robert Stevenson 
1894" and his own lines of beauty, written, 


its summit was very 


Louis 


we can not doubt, in anticipation: 


“Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will 


“This be the verse you grave for me; 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 


Then on the other side: ‘‘The tomb of 


Tusitala,"’ and these four words are in Sa- 
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moan. Following this is the speech of 
Ruth's to Naomi: 
“Whither thou goest, I will go: and 


where thou lodgest I will lodge; and thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God; where thou diest I will die, and there 
will I be buried.” 

A Scotch thistle and a hibiscus flower are 

into the stone. ° 

What can one say of Stevenson's creative 
writings? So much is there that I shall make 
but little comment. Versatility in literature 
was one of his greatest characteristics. He 
could and did write entertainingly and in- 


cut 


structively on a great variety of subjects 
His scintilating, intriguing achievements in 
South Sea stories, then in history and essay 
and in poetry that is fine, ennobling, dra 
—this 
versatile dominance is truly remarkable. 

I think he will be remembered through 


matic and again in novel and drama 


the centuries for his kindly spirit in litera 
ture and his kindliness and gentleness in life 
Little children loved him and common peo- 
ple and great personages admired him and 
were drawn to him in the bonds of affection, 
A granite monument could not be so great 
a tribute as this. 

Robert Louis Stevenson might well have 
As a matter of fact he did 
occupy the pulpit in Apia and teach in the 
Sunday School. The Protestant 
Catholic faiths were alike, almost, to him. He 


been a preacher. 
and the 


is probably preaching now or, at any rate, 


serving humanity-divinity which is much 


the same thing. A million boys, and other 
less-fortunate beings, would thrill at seeing 
just like 
these: Treasure Island, Travels with a Don- 


key, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, The Wrong 


a few of his creative works listed 


Box, Poems, The Master of Ballantrae, and 
Father Damien. Many of his poetic lines 
appeal to me strongly. I give two short 


quotations: 


‘Fair isle at sea—thy lovely name 
Soft in my ear like music came, 
That sea I loved and once or twice 
I touched the Isies of Paradise.” 


Then again, from his New Poems 


White placid marble gods should keep 
Good watch in every shadowy lawn; 
And from clean, easy-breathing sleep 
The birds should waken me at dawn 
* * * 

And by the folded lawns all day— 
No idle gods for such a land— 

All active Love should take its way 
With active labour hand in hand.” 


Quiet and tired, yet happy, we motored 
along The Road of Loving Hearts to Apia. 
My Lady was subdued. ‘‘We have been to 
see a very great man,”’ she said as she leaned 


[ Read further on page 68 | 
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The Endless Show 


T IS entirely possible for one to enjoy an 
art gallery, although the pleasure is rather 
an individual matter. There are those who 
never trust themselves inside a gallery. They 
blam« or their glands. Who 
can say they have not found a great pleas- 
ure? There are other more positive individ- 
uals who believe they love art. They are 
much in the galleries. They will exclaim 
with restrained emotion, ‘‘Art is Divine. Is 
t not?’’ Theirs must be a saintly delight. 
Then there is the man with a sense of humor 
who gloats over the visitors as well as the 
He is the epicure 


their nerves, 


experiments in esthetics. 


among inspectors. He really dines. At least 
he laughs once in a while. 
If his work requires him to be in the 


places of exhibition a great part of his time 
in order to see who is hung, he must have 
some humor to overcome a real disappoint- 


ment in the discovery he makes each time 
that it is the picture which is suspended, 
not the author. Occasionally he finds a 
painter has hung himself in effigy. The in- 


tense satisfaction brought on by such a dis- 


covery is almost unbelievable. Possibly the 
observer will be convinced that it is well 
from a humane, and truly Christian view- 
point. that the Craftsman is glad to fight 


desperately for the privilege and honor of 
himself. this light, 
the pseudo-humorist can choose one foot or 
the other, and enjoy any show, from oils 
to olive-drab, indeed, from prints to panta 


damning Certainly, in 


ioons 

\rt is like religion; there are many creeds 
one may call himself an eclectic, and select 
creeds at random. A good Confucian would 
say that we know nothing of art. He would 
be. morally concerned with the elevation of 
something he could understand. He would 
advocate a constant attempt toward the im- 
provement of workmanship. He would be 
content to leave with the Greater Intelligence 
of the New World and the Young Culture 
in overwhelming task, —— that of grasping 
the intangible with an imperfect technique 
It is always helpful to realize 
is something quite aside from a work of art. 
A work of art is as the artist made it, and 
as the people see it. It is as sound as judg- 
and it is as great as the 
There may be one or two 


that art 


ment is sound, 
critics are great. 
things to do about a work of art: let it be, 
you want it, and are able to satisfy 
your want, buy it, — and try to live with 
it. There may be one of a number of things 
that could be done about art: let the aesthetes 
continue to stir up a magnificent turmoil. 


or, if 








By KERMIT ANDERSON 


and be amused by the colossal dust they 


think they raise. 

But the gallery visitor! He is an art, a 
nation, and an age in himself. He is a solid 
morsel in any valuable treatise on the arts 
He pops out of textbooks on 

The caper he 
vainly instruct 


and sciences. 
the technique of composition. 
cuts in such works which 
on the proper way to look at pictures is 
almost arabesque. And in off moments, he 
is a mixture of Charles Lamb’s Poor Rela- 
tion, and a Napoleonic Preferment. What 
a change there would be in art if our painters 


really understood him! Perhaps that is an 
explanation of the modern trend. It is cer- 
tainly a question in some minds whether 


modernists are leveling their 


rhythms, or are 


or not the 
brushes at abstractions or 
trying to paint for the gallery visitor, and 
the jury. The great delight is that the pil 


grim to the shrine of art might be anyone, 


from artisan to priest, from politician to 
subject. Truly, this is a democratic consider 
ation 


The benign pilgrim visits the gallery be 


cause he feels it is his duty; because he is 


curiosity, and is a 


makes him 


overcome by a morbid 


little ashamed of it; because it 








PASSING OF THE PUEBLOS 


By D. MAITLAND BUSHBY 


HERE are the plains; the same, yet not the 
same. 
For while tall grasses grow 
And rain comes still, and snow. 
There are no buffalo, 
No chanting Pueblo 


Here are the mountains close against the sky; 
But mountains stripped and clean 
Of pines that cloaked them green. . . 
Ghost pueblos here are seen 
"Neath canyoned walls that lean. 


Here are long trails through rolling sage 
brush hills; 
Brown feet went first this way 
In some forgotten day, 
But now these trails of gray 
Lead over Pueblo’s clay. 


Here are the plains, the mountains, and the 
hills; 
They cannot die like men. 
They must remember when 
Gay Pueblos roamed . and then 
Were gone nor come again. 
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feel that indefinable thing called culture; 
because a friend insisted that he go; because 
someone said: “Oh, Mr. Hapgood, you do 
know so very much, don’t you?” and be- 
cause he will be able to tell a certain Mrs 


Smith something about Toulouse Lautrec 
which is a sounding name in any household, 


and, accordingly, a name to capitalize upon 


Somewhere in his cerebral cranium, in a 
spot relatively untouched by the high-pres 
sure civilization of the twentieth century, he 
is convinced that the gallery is a stuffy com 
munal barn for specimens of artistic truck 
gardening. He can never become accustomed 
to the superannuated handmaidens of beauty 
standing inexorably in one corner or another, 
dabbling with print handker 


chiefs, impressed 


their noses 


and heaving hopelessly 


bosoms. He feels horribly out of place in the 
still, close atmosphere; and uncomfortable in 
a room of nudes, unless he happens — oh 
The Old Masters 
He thinks of the 
tin-types in the The effect 
of the modern school disturbs his ill-chosen 
aghast 


so rarely - to be alone 


rub him the wrong way. 


family album 


hastily-devoured lunch. He _ stands 


before an impressionistic picture of a 


of having 


horse 


only the 


that gives impression 

stomach-staggers. He believes he is a stox 
when he discovers himself looking full in 
the face a portrait of a green woman, done 
in the manner of the modern French. But 
he becomes a pyrrohnist when a lorgnette 


floats to his side, and he hears the spoken 
word, ‘‘Magnificent!’’ He passes from land 
scape to landscape, portrait to portrait with 
the same attention he would give to the 
shelves in a pottery store. And 


he feels he would like to 


when he is 
in a museum 
be in one, so that it would appear he was 
passing through to the paleontological room, 
— or to the exhibitions of spears, pipes, and 
Yet he is 


reason he 1s 


not 


musical instruments. pleased 
unaccountable 


handcrafts, the 


for some 
lecture on the 


when, 
caught at a 
speaker recounts Daumier’s quip about tour 
ists visiting the galleries: “You go to the 
left, and I'll go to the mght.” 
Pretty good idea 


Funny he 


never thought of it. that. 


The genial observer, looking at pictures 
which indicate considerable thought and ef 
fort to get at an impression of life, feels 
necessarily a static quality in the product 
That which is fixed on canvas and on paper is 
an illusion, a suggestion, done, but infre 
quently, with the cleverness and the nicety of 
years of craftsmanship. The observer turns 
gladly from the dead to the quick, finding, 


| Read further on page 68 | 
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A\n Hawaiian Sugar Plantation 


By FRED LOCKLEY 


HE NEXT time I put a spoonful of 

sugar in my coffee, I will have a better 

realization of the miliions of dollars in- 
vested to produce that spoonful of sugar. 
While in the Hawaiian Islands, I visited a 
number of sugar plantations, that of the 
Oahu Sugar Company being more or less 
typical. In reaching their plantation we 
drove past miles of sugar cane. In places, the 
cane was from 10 to 12 feet high. So dense 
and luxuriant is its growth that it looks as 
if a jackrabbit would have a hard job work- 
ing its way through the jungle of cane. Some 
of the fields were in blossom, the top of the 
sugar cane being crowned by a beautiful 
feathery plume like pampas grass. The cane 
itself is jointed like bamboo and varies in 
from the thickness of a broomstick to 
the size of one’s wrist. On the ground at 
the base of the stalks litter of dried 
leaves. Before the sugar cane is cut, the 
workmen set fire to the dried litter on the 
ground, which, blazing fiercely, burns the 
partially dried leaves on the cane stalk. The 
workmen then cut the stalk with a heavy 
knife. A fortune awaits the man who will 
invent some mechanical contrivance for cut- 
ting the canestalk. thus saving the cost of 
cutting it by hand. The sugar cane when 
cut is piled and loaded by boom type derricks 
on the cane cars which travel on portable 
tracks through the field. These cane cars are 


size 


is a 


operated by tractors or mule power, and 
when loaded are shunted to the main tracks. 

On the Oahu plantation the field equip- 
ment consists of three sets of Fowlers steam 
tackles, used in plowing, six track-layer trac- 
tors, a Fordson tractor and grader for road 
work, seven boom type derricks, which are 
operated by gasoline engines and are self pro- 
pelled on corduroy tracks, 18 motor trucks, 
18 automobiles, 268 mules and horses and 
5 motorcycles. The company operates a 
plantation approximately 20 miles square. 
They have 11,350 acres planted to sugar 
cane. The fields extend to tide water, being 
only ten feet above sea level on the Waipio 
peninsula, and gradually rising to an eleva- 
tion of 700 feet at the Waiahole ditch. Ap- 
proximately 24 per cent of the total acreage 
in sugar cane on the island of Oahu is em- 
braced in this one plantation. 

Unlike the Bonanza wheat farms of the 
West, the sugar plantations are divided into 
a large number of small fields which are 
assigned to groups of workers. On the Oahu 
plantation there are 77 separate fields, vary- 
ing in size from 50 to 280 acres. 

About 3,000 employees work all the year 
around. The laborers are employed on a 
piecework system, the cane being grown by 
contract. The company pays so much per 
ton for the cane. A group of workers will 
take over the contract to work a certain field, 
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usually about ten acres per man. The work- 
men are paid so much per ton for all cane 
turned in, and they are required to irrigate, 
cultivate and fertilize the fields, the company 
providing the water, fertilizer and tools. The 
average wage runs from $2.50 to $3.00 per 
day, the company furnishing each family, 
well built and comfortable houses 
that cost approximately $1,000 each. The 
company also furnishes free water and free 
fuel, and a plot for a garden, as well as 
medical attention and hospitalization not 
only for the laborer but for his family. The 
The company operates a store on a 


rent free, 


non- 


profit basis. The investment in the store jis 
approximately $175,000 and the annual 
turnover exceeds $450,000. To keep the 


laborers contented so they will not want to 
go to work in Honolulu or elsewhere, a club 
house is furnished to each nationality. so 
that the Japanese, Portuguese and Filipinos 
and the skilled help, each have their own 
club-house. There is also a community house 
where entertainments and meetings are held 
and there is a Japanese Social Club and a 
Filipino Social Club. The company pro- 
vides a baseball park, and on the plantation 
they have a baseball league consisting of eight 
teams, the company providing the equipment 
and umpires and transportation when the 
teams play in Honolulu. The company pro 
vides moving pictures, as well as a nursery 
where the Japanese women can leave their 
children free of charge while the mothers 
are working in the fields or elsewhere 


: Starvation Leads To— 


ITH WEARY eyes, Walter gazed 
W: the drab dress that covered his 

wife’s thin, under-nourished body. 
Pitifully his eyes scanned over her wan face, 
her sunken cheeks, the black lines under her 
eyes. It haunted him. His temples throbbed 
painfully. His fists clenched. He beat on the 
seat of his little wooden chair. Then he leapt 
from it. 


“T can’t stand it any longer, Grace,’’ he 
shouted hysterically, “I tell you I can’t 
stand it!. These four walls, this little broken 
down shack on a barren, desolated lot, — 
the rotting pieces of wood in this room, in 
the bedroom, junk that we call our furni- 
ture, —- and, and you—’’ he pointed a 
long finger at her, his eyes gleaming insane- 
ly, ‘‘you growing thinner and thinner, starv- 
ing to death in front of my very eyes! I 
tell you I can’t stand it, Grace! We've got 


eee 


to eat: 


She had heard it so many 


She sighed. 
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By STEVE FISHER 


times before. Over and over she had heard 
it, —— yet they were still hungry, still starv- 
ing. ‘‘What did Mr. Ross say?’’ she asked. 

“‘Ross,’’ he screamed, “‘that rich old miser, 
— I hate him! He turned me away, no 
work, he said. He, living up there on that 
big farm, horses, cows, pigs, chickens, every- 
thing anyone could want for, — and us, — 
you and I, starving to death. Oh, I told 
him, yeah, I told him all right, Grace. It 
made no difference. He was hard, like iron.” 

She shook here head. 

“T ought to kill him,’’ Walter whispered. 
moving closer to her, ‘I ought to kill him!”’ 

“And we would still be hungry,’’ she re- 
minded him. ‘‘Don’t worry, Walter. God 
will find a way for us. God will not let us 
starve to death.”’ 

“Do we have to stay here and wait for 
the feast angel to come to us, Grace?” 

She only shook her head. 

“T suppose,’” he went on mockingly, ‘that 


- 


if we wait long enough, a genie will ap- 
pear with a tray full of food.” 

She rose, slowly, faced him. Tenderly she 
placed her hand on his cheek. ‘‘Please, Wal- 
ter, have control of yourself. Everything 
will be all right.’’ Her voice was soft. very 
soft. 

He didn’t speak, sniveled, felt his stomach. 

“T'll go out and get some more berries,” 
she said. 

‘Berries,”’ 
berries, that’s all we'll ever have, 
berries. Damn Ross. I hate him! 
stingy hide!”’ 

“T'll be back later,”’ 
me, Walter.”’ 

He said nothing. She picked up a basket 
and walked slowly out of the room, closing 
the creaking door behind her. 

He turned and walked quickly to a little 
bedroom. There was a strange gleam in his 
He opened a dresser drawer, rumaged 


he ejaculated, ‘‘berries, berries, 
— wild 
I hate his 


she said, ‘‘wait for 


eyes. 


[ Read further on page 70 | 
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“m™@\RAZANA"” is the home of Edgar 
TR Burroughs, creator of Tarzan of 

the Apes. This estate lies some twenty- 
fve miles northwest of Los Angeles on the 
Coast Highway to San Francisco. It extends 
from the road far back into the hills of the 
Coast Range where wild cats and mountain 
ions still stalk their prey. 


‘*Tarazana”’ allows no 
hunting on his estate. Furthermore, he se- 
cured an appointment as a deputy game 
warden in order that he might better protect 
the wild creatures that live on his land. 


The master of 


Two pools in the garden near the house 
supply clear fresh drinking water for the 





wild things. As a result of this care and 
protection, the grounds are alive with small 
quail and other birds. But the 
mountain lions and wild cats cannot be 
tempted to venture so near to civilization. 


animals, 


Mr. Burroughs neither hunts nor fishes. 
His keen sense of justice prevents his finding 
any fun in killing. He would kill for food 
or in self-defense, but not for sport. But he 
gets a keen joy out of hunting with a camera. 


SPRING 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 
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Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Creator of Tarzan 


By MARGARET ROMER 


One might suppose a man with the imag- 
ination to create Tarzan and John Carter 
and all their thrilling adventures, to he an 


impractical dreamer and perhaps a little 
queer. But nothing could be further from 
the truth. 


Mr. Burroughs is a dreamer to the extent 
that he dreams his stories through, but there 
his dreams end and he puts them down on 
paper so they may profit him and others 
as well. Though congenial and charming in 
manner, Mr. Burrough is a decidedly prac- 
tical man. Writing is his professtion and he 
goes about his work in a systematic, busi- 
nesslike manner. He work about 
four hours a day, usually in the forenoon 
He is entirely free of oddities of any kind 
in his 


aims to 


Neither is there a grain of conceit 
make-up. He refuses to admit any claim to 


greatness. His books are intended only to 
furnish clean entertainment to the reading 
public. If they stimulate boys to further 


reading, they have fulfilled their purpose to 
the satisfaction of their author. That they 
have accomplished their mission is proved 
by the fact that the Tarzan books have been 


Seasons and Reasons 


By GEORGE KEEFER 


IRGINIA’S eyes are blue, like pools of water ‘neath an azure sky: 
Mary’s teeth are sparkling jewels, no one adores more than I. 

Peggy's hair is golden rain that falls about her temples fair; 

Betty's lips drive me insane with their entrancing beauty rare. 


Evelyn's voice is low and sweet, her laugh is like the rippling brook; 
Helen’s tiny hands and feet bring more than one admiring look. 
Eleanor’s figure is divine, a shapely goddess’ form supreme; 

Ruth is just a clinging vine, the way she dances is a dream. 


LAS, Virginia, she’s too fat, she moves around just like a truck; 

And Mary’s feet are big and flat, they’re like the paddles on a duck. 
Peg's complexion comes in jars, the way she paints up is a fright; 
And Betty’s teeth are like the stars because they come out every night. 


Evelyn's eyes are like close friends, they never correspond, they meet: 
And Helen's chatter never ends, she’s got the worst loud-speaker beat. 


Eleanor’s temper’s something fierce, you wouldn’t think she’d be so mean: 
And though Ruth’s wiles my heart would pierce, she really should use 


L’Isterine. 


And so I guess I'll wait a while ere putting on the marital noose; 
If | can’t find one to my style, I ask you, ““What the heck’s the use?’ 





Bagees. 1934 


translated into some seventeen foreign lan- 
guages. 

“Tarzan of the Apes’’ was at first refused 
by thirteen book publishers and was finally 
purchased by a newspaper syndicate and ran 
serially in more than 6,000 small-town 
newspapers throughout the country. Through 
these, it won instant popular favor and the 
public then demanded the story in book 
form. 

Mr. Burroughs has never been in Africa 
yet his jungle lore is true to life. It is based 
on his careful study of many accounts of 
explorers and hunters in the African wilds. 
The habits of the animals are accurately por 
trayed, as are also the descriptions of the 
jungle and its ways. 

The tribe of great apes that 
roughs makes so real to his readers 


Mr. Bur 
does not 
actually exist. It is an imaginery combina- 
tion of the cleverness of the chimpanzee and 
the strength and physique of the gorilla 
The language of the apes 
was made up by the author 


and monkeys 


Mr 
gave his nomenclature careful study 


Burroughs 
making 
each name fit the creature for which it is the 
symbol. Thus, the moon, Bara, 
Manu, the monkey, and all the 
terms, soon sound entirely natural 


Goro, the 


deer, other 

His famous city of Opar actually exists 
It is one of many such ruins and is rich in 
the 
imaginary 

In his earlier years, Mr. 
an instructor in the Michigan Military Acad- 
emy. Here 
Geology. This knowledge he turned to profit 
later in his re-creation of some of the pre- 
in his 


legendry Its inhabitants Oparians 


however, are entirely 
Burroughs was 


among other subjects, he taught 


historic races of men. For instance 
‘“Tarazan the Terrible,’’ the 
structed a tribe of the pre-historic Pithecan- 
thropus Erectus, or ape-men with tails, who 
walked erect. Also, his knowledge of Geol- 
ogy enabled him to reconstruct and make 
live again, many pre-historic beasts such as 
the Gryf and others. 

The Martian stories are much more high 
ly imaginative than is the Tarzan set. And 
who can read of the adventures of John 
Carver among the six-limbed green men of 


author recon 


Mars, and not thrill and chill to his very 
marrow! 
California's mild winters attracted Mr 


Burroughs and his family for several con 
secutive years beginning with 1913. Then 
in 1919, after one of Chicago’s unusually 
severe winters, the family journeyed to Cali- 
fornia with the intention of making it their 
permanent home. 

In the early spring of that year, Mr. Bur- 
roughs purchased the estate which later be- 
came known as ““Tarzana.’’ This estate was 
the home of General Otis, the 
War in the Philippines and founder and 
manager of the Los Angeles Times until his 


a hero of 


[ Read further on page 70 | 
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Vacation Tours 





18 Days All Expense 


MEXICO 


195 Tours First Class 
| $50 Hawaii, South Sea Islands, $960 
New Zealand, Australia, 

First Raratonga, TahitiGreturn Cabin 

$51 Honolulu, Japan, China, $952 

the Philippines, & return. 

First Second 


| $699 AROUND THE worLo SAG) 


First Cabin Los Angeles Back to L.A. Second 
EUROPE, ALASKA, SOUTH AMERICA 
x 


We Are Agents for All Lines - 


D. F. ROBERTSON 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
VAndike 7915 

















Book Binding 


Artistic and Serviceable 
Bindings for All Purposes 
Home — Library 
Office — School 


Old Books Renewed 
Specializing in De Luxe Bindings 
for Rare and Valuable Volumes 


Magazines and Bulletins Made | 
Permanent for Ready 
Reference 


EARLE A. GRAY 


1220 Maple Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


Telephone PRospect 0396 








W.N. D.’s 
ROCK PILE FLOWER GARDEN 


Hardy Plants 
No Hot Boxes — No Hot Bed Plants 


W. N. DAVIDSON 
Boulder, Montana 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 


[ Continued from page 64 ] 


against my side on the cushioned seat of the 
sedan. 


HEN we came to Lepea, mighty things 

were going on. A clashing, athletic 
dance, reception and entertainment were being 
accorded our cruise people. Sometimes Sa- 
moags dance gracefully and quietly, but 
generally it is with a great will and much 
violent, though rhythmical, movement. In 
front of the high, war-chief's thatched and 


beautiful bungalow a large assemblage of 
warriors with short red, fiber skirts and 
painted faces was dancing picturesquely. 


Companies of young women and girls went 
through their rhythmic motions at the other 
end of the common. Drums and loud music 
punctuated the gently falling rain. It was a 
splendid tribute and given with a will. There 
were war clubs and tapa cloth and pareu 
cloths and beads and bracelets and many 
things to catch the eye and the purse. The 
interior of the big chief's thatched home, 
(and he was big physically as well as in 
tribal status), a marvel of cloths and 
mats and beads and bamboo finish and na- 
The Chief 
was most gracious and his wife gave smiling 
welcome to all. My Lady filled her arms 
and mine with treasures. And there were 
photographs and picture cards to buy and the 
many snap shots in our cameras that we had 
taken all the way from the deck of our big 
steamer, and back and to the 
other places of attraction where auto loads 
of our people had gone. 

The Siva breaking up. As we 


was 


tive attractiveness and beauty. 


to Vailima 


was 


threaded our way amongst the Picturesque 
and beautiful dancing girls, I espied a ring 
that took my eye, on the finger of one of 
the most attractive of these entertainers. 
Touching her shoulder I pointed to the ring, 
made of the red turtle shell that comes at 
the edge of the under side of the tortoise. 
It was inlaid with beaten silver. Under- 
standing what it was I desired she immedi- 
ately drew the ring from her own finger and 
slipped it on mine. It was a sweet and 
courteous thing, nor could she be induced to 
take payment for her treasure. 

At midnight our ship steamed out of 
Apia Harbor, British Samoa. We had tray- 
eled many thousands of miles through the 
South Seas and had looked upon beautiful 
tropical islands. And nearly every one of 
these was encircled by a coral reef, as was 
Samoa. Now we were heading out through 
the opening in the Samoan reef. Under a 
golden moon My Lady stood at my side on 
the upper deck. ‘‘Why is it?’’ she asked 
‘that wherever we have seen a harbor in 
these Southern Seas, there has always been an 
opening through the coral reef outside for 
ships to come and go? Did the little coral 
Actinozoa who gave their bodies to make 
the reefs know that some day big steamers 
would want to pass through?” 

““Ah!”’ I exclaimed, ‘‘you are talking now 
of God's and of his 
wisdom as demonstrated through even the 


natural law infinite 
smallest of his creations.’ 

“Tl wish I could ask Tusitala and listen to 
what he would say about it; too.”’ she re- 


plied. 


The Endless Show 


[ Continued from page 65 ] 


or trying to find the principles of humanity 
which influence artists; and finding such 
principles more entertaining than the framed 
and arty compilations, continues his health- 
ful consideration. 

What is there about a dressy group stalk- 
ing through the gallery that is so arresting? 
It must be their conversation, and their ac- 
tions, chameleon-like, take on the color, the 
atmosphere, the influence of the room. The 
reporter would like to follow the group 
into the street, even into the home to learn 
what is foreign to their characters, and what 
is indigenous. As the persons assemble be- 
fore one picture, and reassemble before an- 
other, poke out their necks, bend their knees, 
wave their hands in etherial and Hogarthian 
lines of beauty; expound, exclaim, extol, 
vilify, argue and philosophize, there are not 
many actions made, or words spoken which 
would be made or spoken in precisely that 


fashion in a confectioner’s shop. These ac- 
tions and seem to be reserved for 
places designed for the secondary purpose of 
Whatever becomes of the 
knows. In_ such 


words 


showing oneself. 
prime purpose, no one 
places, it is evidently not the least of ones 
accomplishments to indicate by word or 
motion that one is born and bred a gentle- 
But in moments of relaxa- 
with 


man, or a lady. 
tion, the cravats are laid aside 
the lorgnettes, and the manners with the 
morning coat and the silver slippers, and 
when the last show is out of mind complete- 
ly, what would an appraisal reveal? Pictures 
be hanged! 

Perhaps someone in the dressy group 1s 
clever enough to perceive the irony in a few 
of the studies they look at; and perhaps not 
The observer can only hope, and wonder 
and go away realizing that art frequently 1s 


when 


timely. 
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his mind groped in a black void of hopeless- 
ness, ‘1 have some value as long as I believe 
in it!” 

Judge Fewsmith leaned toward Mathias 
uross his desk as though pronouncing sen- 
tence, but with unmistakable pity in the re- 
laxed lines of his face. ‘‘Not to us, Mr. Ma- 
thias,"’ he said wearily. “‘I can’t help every- 
body who deserves it, but here—’’ He took 
out a black wallet. ‘‘Here’s five dollars until 
you get on your feet. I dislike saying it, 
but we need genuine public servants, not for- 
lorn down-and—”’ 


Mathias shook his head like a large dog 
that has been unexpectedly drenched with 
water. ‘‘No—no!"’ he said sharply. ‘“The 
Toomeys were kind. Maybe you're trying to 
be. But I don’t think I ever needed charity, 
and | don’t think I ever will.’’ The room 
began to spin; his long frame gradually sild 
together, clumsily, pathetically, and he was 
sinking to the floor in a faint of sheer bodily 
weakness, still dimly conscious and 
mented by his utter failure. Not only was 
the source of his strength completely taken 
from him by the judgment of Fewsmith, 
whom he respected, but he had failed even 
here, despite the unshaken courage of his 
convictions, to make this little world of 
Judge Fewsmith see that it needed what he 


tor- 


Case of Samuel Mathias 


[ Continued from page 62 } 


a kind of sinister wisdom in Toomey’s 
threat to obliterate them all as scrap lumber 
and waste. 

“Damnation,” said Fewsmith, coming 
from behind his desk to take the young 
man’s arm. ‘‘Keep your feet. You're not 
even down yet, young man. And if I stand 
for anything, you can't be! Toomey told 
me about you, but I had no mind to believe 
him until you proved it to me.” 

“Oh,"’ said Mathias, suddenly irritated at 
Toomey. He breathed heavily as his head 
cleared and his strength returned with the 
beat of his pulse. ‘‘He did, did he?”’ 

“‘Among other things as he raved, ranted 
and growled.’ said Judge Fewsmith, grimly 
humorous; ‘“ when I told him the job we 
have ahead of us needed men whose pride 
and strength seem obsolete today—men with 
old-fashioned backbone more than anything 
else—he said your stomach was sticking to 
yours because you had so much of it.’’ He 
smiled at Mathias paternally. ‘“You start as 
soon as you sign your name. The salary, 
I'm glad to say, is above the minimum 
requirements for health and decency—"’ 
strange thoughtful 
““Then—you'll let 
won't 


There was a 
smile on Mathias’s face. 
me have an advance of fifty cents, 
you?”’ he requested. “‘I want to get a mes- 
senger-boy out to Toomey’s right away, tell- 








stood for. It flashed through his mind with ing them that, starting tonight, I'll want 
unbearable poignancy that perhaps there was board.” 
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No Traffic Tags 
For You! 


RUN your car 
into Olympic’s 
drive -in- garage 
— forget all # 
parking worries. # 
Take a fast ele- 4 
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sunny, sound- 
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and shower — 
and radio recep- 
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ONLY | TICKET 


now required for a 


Compartment 
San Fines or Portland 





SINGLE occupancy of a compartment, 
which formerly required a ticket and a 
half, now requires only one rail ticket. In 
addition, the cost of a compartment to 
San Francisco has been reduced from 
$12.75 to $8.50. Similar reduction to 
Portland. These savings combined with 
recent rail fare cuts bring compartment- 
travel costs to a new all-time low. 
Pullman fare for a single bedroom or 
private section between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco bas been cut to only $5.40. 
Next time you go anywhere 
TRY THE TRAIN! 


H. P. MONAHAN, Gen. Pass. Agent 





Tarzan 


| Continued from page 67 | 


death. The palatial white stucco residence 
crowning one of the hills, was the General’s 
home. It was occupied by the Burroughs 
family for several years after their purchase 
of the land, but now it has been converted 
into a country club and is a playground of 
the well-to-do. The author's family now 
occupies a modest bungalow at the foot of 
the hill near the highway. 

Of all animals, Mr. Burroughs loves 
horses best. He keeps several mounts and 
finds keenest joy in the saddle. Riding is 
another of the subjects in which Mr. Bur- 
roughs instructed the students at the Michi- 
gan Military Academy, and he was in the 
cavalry division of the United States Army 
for several years thereafter. 

But Mr. Burroughs’ chief pride is his 
family. Two sons and a daughter have just 
blossomed into maturity. 

None are more delighted readers of their 
father’s books than are the children of the 
author. When their father first began read- 
ing the Tarzan books aloud to them, the 
younger son, Jack, fairly lived the part of 
Tarzan. It was with difficulty that his father 
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and mother could persuade him to eat cooked 
meat. He wanted to eat it raw, for did not 
Tarzan prefer it so? One day the astonished 
father saw his son following him across the 
yard on all fours with his nose to the 
ground. “‘What in the world are you doing, 
Jack?’’ Mr. Burroughs questioned. ‘‘Why 
father,’ replied the boy, ‘I am following 
your scent spoor.”’ 

From his childhood, Mr. Burroughs had 
always dreamed thrilling adventure stories 
but it was not until he was thirty-five that 
he began.to write them down. This was 
about 1911, and a year later, his stories 
began finding their way into print. In 1913 
he gave up his position and began giving his 
entire time to the profession of writing. 

So this kind, congenial, practical man is 
contributing his bit to the happiness of the 
world. 


Starvation 


[| Continued from page 66 } 
around, shoved a bible to one side, reached in 
and drew out a small hatchet. How the 
metal gleamed. His hatchet . He was 
hungry! 

Silently he waited at the Ross farm. 


OVERLAND MONTHLy 


Old man Ross opened the back door, bid 
his wife goodbye. The woman disappeared. 
The old man proceeded to the garage. Wal. 
ter waited. Now he was getting in the car. 
There was a roar as the motor sputtered 
and kicked. 

No one heard the scream. 

When Grace returned, her bag full of wild 
berries, she found blood on the floor. 

She rushed to the bedroom. Walter threw 
an old sheet over something. His hands were 
bloody. 

‘“Walter—"’ here eyes went wide, ‘Walter. 
what have you done?’”’ 

He looked up at her guiltily, unspeaking. 

‘““Walter,—’’ there was horror in her voice. 

‘We were hungry, so hungry,”’ he mur- 
mered weakly, “‘he was cruel, — he would- 
n't let me work—”’ 

She bent down, here fingers gripping the 
edge of the sheet. Quick, she jerked, then 
stepped back, her eyes still wide, her mouth 
slightly agape. 

‘No one heard the scream,’’ Walter went 
on, ‘‘the motor of the car drowned it out.” 
He glared at his kill, greedily. ‘“‘Ross will 
never miss it though,’’ he went on, ‘‘he's 
got too many hogs than to worry about 
one.” 








Weekly Events 


Apr. 5-7 State meeting 
Calif. Dental Assn. 











1] 

Apr.15 Annual Charity 

Racing Meet, racing 

all month 

Apr. 17-18 Grand Chapter 
Royal Arch Masons, 
State of California. 


Apr. 19-20 jrand Com- 
mandery Knights 
Templars, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| Apr. (date open) Colum- 
| bia Theatre.. “Biog- 
raphy” Starring Alice 
| Brady 
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The city’s life moves from all directions .. . 


From the Entrance of the Manx 


’ . Come in from the city’s activity . 

Apr. 4 Opening League through the handsome lobby to your 
Baseball Season. quiet, 
you rest, relax in perfect comfort. 


Fresh From the Decorator’s Touch! 
Painters, decorators have been busy giving 
a new, brighter face to California’s 
i famous hotel . . . 

1] tality and friendly atmosphere! 


Without bath—single $1.50-$2.00 
Without bath—double $2.00-$2.50 
With bath—single ... 
With bath—double . 


Aanareme I Toy 
SSN 





POWELL at OFARRELL—SAN FRANCISCO 


and meets at Powell and 
O’Farrell, where The Manx entertains celebrities and visitors from 
all over the world! 


beautifully appointed room. Here 


known for true hospi- 


Moderate Rates: 


$2.00-$2.50-$3.00 
$3.00-$3.50-$4.00 


MEET ME AT THE MANX 


V4 
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oUTWEST MAGAZINE 


originate with the people who are friendly 


with its existence, that the citizens are its 
guardians; the officers its servants, its glory 
its reward.’ 


As a contrast between felicity of speech 
the part of President Ide and force of words 
by Sergeant Ford, listen to Ford’s address to 
his command. He said. “‘My countrymen! 
We have taken upon ourselves a very re- 
sponsible duty. We have entered into a war 
with the Mexican nation. We are bound to 
defend each other or be shot. There is no 
halfway place about it. To defend ourselves 
we must have discipline. Each of you has 
had 2 voice in choosing your officers. Now 
that they are chosen, they must be obeyed.”’ 


“A ND SO, in this capacity William B. Ide 
recame the first and only President of the 
Republic of California, which Republic ex- 
isted for the brief period of twenty-three 
The Bear Flag of occupation 
unfurled over 


days. for: 


which was Sonoma on the 


The Bear Flag Incident 


| Continued from page 59 ] 


morning of June 14, '46, and the proclama- 
tion of occupation there promulgated were 
destined, by the hand of Iucky fate, to soon 
be vitiated by a succeeding military coup of 
more far reaching importance and perma- 
nency: for, on July the 7th, '46, just twen- 
ty-three days after this capture of Sonoma, 
Commodore Sloat sailed into Monterey Bay, 
just ahead of a competitive British ship; 
occupied the Mexican capital in the name of 
the United States, and over that place raised 
the American flag. 


“Lieut. Revere was dispatched from Mon- 
terey to notify Santa Clara, San Francisco, 
or Yerba Buena, and Sonoma of the change 
of Government of California, reaching So- 
noma the third day, when the Bear Flag was 
run down and the Stars and Bars raised to 
the masthead, where this symbol of the heart 
of our land has since remained undisturbed 
in the perpetuation and protection of the 
State we all love so well.”’ 





sure of 
published by Popular Mechanics Press. 





Worth-While Things to Make 


four books. 


will revel in the 
as ships models, ingenious toys, 


and son 
things 


pages 


g00d boat. 
popular small boat at little expense. 








old favorites. Covers every season and is especially 
Winter sports. Many unique articles on making 
Cloth, 352 pages. 650 illustrations. Size 7x10 inches. 


Any of the above sent postpaid upon receipt of price or C.0.D. 
anywhere in U.S.A. 
Write for Catalogue describing 5000 books on 2000 subjects. 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 


204 E. Ontario Street 


Dept. A.O 


‘‘How to Make It’’ Books 


Most men and boys possess an inherent love for making things. Be 
pleasing him by selecting some of these 


FOR BOYS (all ages 8 years or over) 


THE FAMOUS “BOY MECHANIC” LIBRARY—4 Big Volumes. 
all the things so dear to the heart of 


every boy. Enough to last him until he is a grown-up man. 
1-2- and 4. Each has 460 pages, hundreds of illustrations, sixe 7x10 
inches, Cloth. Price $2 per single volume or $7 


FOR MEN AND BOYS (all ages) 


MAK" IT YOURSELF is the Boy Mechanic grown up. 
900 different articles dealt with—such 
U amusement devices, 
furniture, useful appliances and things for the home, ete. Cloth, 460 
Profusely illustrated. Size 7x10 inches. 
POPULAR MECHANICS BOAT BOOK—Every man and boy wants a 
This books shows the amateur how to build any type of 
| In addition it contains every- 
thing about boats and boating that the small boat owner wants to 
know Cloth 269 pages. Fully illustrated. Size 7x10 inches. Price $3.00. 
OUTDOOR SPORTS THE YEAR ROUND—A fascinating book for 
young or old. Hundreds of ideas for new popular sports as well as 






interesting books 


4000 
Books 


for complete set of 


Both father 
novel 


Price $3. 


complete on 
sport equipment. 
Price $2. 





CHICAGO 








MOST CONVENIENT 
Hotel in Hollywood 


$2.50 up, Single 
$3.00 up, Double 
Special weekly and monthly rates 


The Plaza is near every- 
thing to see and do in 
Hollywood. Ideal for bus- 
iness or pleasure. 

Every room has private 
dressing room, bath and 
shower. Beds “built for 
rest.” Every modern con- 
venience. Fine foods at 
reasonable prices. Conven- 
ient parking for your car. 

Chas. Danziger, Mgr. 
Eugene Stern, Pres. 

The “Doorway of Hospitality” 

Vine at Hollywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD 








OLD — RARE AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 


Old Magazines and bound volumes of Rare 
and old magazines, also new current books 
and magazines at Bargain prices. Old books 
bought, sold and exchanged. Our service can 
supply you with almost any book or maga- 
zine you wish, we get you that hard to get 
book. Free Catalogue. 


THOR’S BOOK SERVICE 
0413 Bryson Bidg., Los Angeles, California 









MAKE MORE MONEY 
CANDYMAKING jb 





BIG PROFITS being made by 
WORLD'S SPECIALTY 
CANDIES new method; no 
expensive equipment or machinery. System 
operated anywhere, kitchen, shop or factory. 
Simplified home study course. Learn today, 
earn tomorrow. We furnish supplies; few 
dollars starts you. Write today for proof of 
students’ success. Free booklet explains. 


LIBERTY CANDY & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. E, 355 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 
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Tete, Ceili. et 
JUST FROM THE PRESS 


“A ROAD TO OPPORTUNITY” 
By | 
D. W. PITTMAN 
A discussion of present conditions and the way out. 144 pages. 
Price — $1.00 


“LAND OF THE MAPLE LEAP’ 


By 
JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN 


A book on Canada for school and general reader. Its physical 
features, climate, scenery, productions, commerce and industry. 


Fully Illustrated. 216 pages. Price — $1.00 


“SCATTERED KERNELS’ 


By 
FLORA COBLENTZ 


Selected Epigrams reflecting a sound philosophy of life, helpful 
to readers in the home and to business, professional and think- 
ing people generally. A volume produced under most extra- 
ordinary conditions. Introduction by Stanton A. Coblentz. 


72 pages. Price — $1.00 


—— Order Direct from the Publishers ——— 


Write for Catalogue of Complete List 


Overland - Outwest Publications 


““Books of the West’’ 


502 H. W. Hellman Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 




















